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MEETING NOTICE 


Dr. Gerald Schaus of Sir Wilfrid Laurier University, will speak at 
our November 8 general meeting concerning Ten Yeare of Excavations at the City 
of Cyrene in Libya. This is your opportunity to sample some classical 
archaeology. Meeting time is 8:00 P.M. and the location is 55 Centre Street, 
London (see map on page 2). Bring a friend: 


EXECUTIVE REPORT 
Vice-president Rudy Fecteau has been busy arranging this season's 
speaker agenda and provides the following: 


December 13, 1979 Annual Christmas Party - Bus tour slide show, 
music, food, refreshments. 


January 10, 1980 Bronocice: A Middle Neolithte Capital in Southern Poland 
Dr. P. Reid, University of Windsor. 


February 14, 1980 The Eldorado Project : The Auda Site. 
Ms. Mima Kapches, York University. 


March 13, 1980 Possibly Dr. D. Roller, a classical archaeologist from 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier University. 


April 10, 1980 The Griffon Cove Project. Mr. S. McClellan, Tobermory. 


May 8, 1980 Agricultural Cabin Sites : A little Known Facet of 
Ontario Iroquotan Settlement Pattern. Mr. R. Williamson 
McGill University. 


Our nominations committee chairman, Jim Keron, has been equally busy, 
but a little less successful in his search for Chapter executive candidates (and 


I quote): 
Due to the retirement of two of our current executive, Rudy & Norah, 


and the introduction of a fourth position, we are in desperate need 
of people willing to help run the club next year. The need for 
people willing to work next year is especially great with the 1980 
symposium of the 0.A.S. being hosted by the London Chapter. Would 
anyone who would like to lend a hand and keep the club going next 
year please contact me before the next meeting? 

JIM KERON 

Home : 285-2379 

Business: 673-6138 
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Response to the Editor's plea for research papers has been excellent 
(for once!), and we are pleased to present the following submission: 


AN EXPERIMENT IN PRIMITIVE FIRE-MAKING, 
TOOL AND WEAPON MAKING 


CHarRLes 0, NIXON 


FIRE-MAKING 

Many of us have found those little chipped stone artifacts with 
battered ends known as “strike-a-lights". These are regarded as part of 
a fire making kit, used in conjunction with iron pyrite, to strike sparks 


in order to ignite suitable tinder. A similar method, utilizing flint and 
steel, was practiced by our ancestors for centuries. As everyone knows, 
the propellant charge of fire-arms was ignited by this means for several 
centuries. It must have been a very reliable method of obtaining fire 
before the advent of matches. 


A strike-a-light, a lump of iron pyrite and some tinder could be 
carried conveniently in a belt pouch. However, due to the non-existence of 
iron pyrite in this area of Ontario, it would likely have had to be obtained 
as a trade item from other regions. Is it not likely that this method was 
secondary to the more available method of wood friction? The materials for 
this latter method can be obtained in a few minutes from the forest. 


Having a lump of flint at my disposal, I set out to produce a 
friction fire-making kit, using no metal tools. After striking off a 
number of flakes, a fire board spindle and bow were made in a very short 
time. I am sure that a prehistoric Indian would have done it much faster. 
While a hand block could have been made of wood, I chose to make one of 
stone. This was done by selecting a stone to fit the hand, and then 
pecking and grinding a socket in it's under side. One concession had to 
be made to modern times. One cannot just go out and kill a deer, so a 
leather lace had to be used to complete the kit. Some shredded cedar 
bark was scraped from a tree and a fire soon produced. This same kit 
produced a fire at our annual picnic ‘ast summer. 


A wood friction fire-making kit could also be carried easily. 
It could consist of a hand block (not necessarily of stone, but wood 
with a stone insert to prevent burning), a leather thong and a quantity 
of tinder. The other materials could be obtained in a few minutes. 


TOOL AND WEAPON MAKING 

Having found that sharp flakes with a good strong back to them 
proved very serviceable in carving the fire-making tools, I set about 
making some darts for an atlat] which had been made some time beforehand, 
plus some arrow shafts. These were made of stems from the shrub known as 


arrowwood. After being cut, they were hung to dry and weighted. They were 
then scraped down with a spokeshave scraper. At the picnic, Bill Fox made 
obsidian points for the darts, which had been fletched with Canada Goose 
feathers. A number of flakes, struck from a core by Bill at the picnic, 
were saved and used by me in hafting the arrows with chert points I had 
made. 


The hafting was done by splitting the end of the shaft, inserting 
a wedge and carving the split to receive the point base. A cement produced 
by boiling a mixture of nine parts spruce gum and one part animal fat was 
used to fasten the point into the shaft. Having no sinew, I bound the point 
in with inner bark of Basswood, a very strong vegetable fibre. This wrapping 
was afterwards coated with the gum, making it waterproof. The points appear 
to be solidly fixed to the shafts. 


Besides the points mentioned, I have been successful in making 
other tools; including a drill, an end and a side scraper. They were 
manufactured from a very limited supply of Onondaga chert obtained from 
Long Beach Park, Ontario and Divers Lake, New York. Hammerstones were 
selected in the back yard and an antler tine without any modification 
served very well as a pressure flaker. 


These items will be brought to the next meeting. 


The University of Windsor recently held a very successful series of 
meetings entitled The Western District Historical Conference during which a 
wide variety of topics were discussed relating to man's past activity in the 
Present counties of Essex, Kent and Lambton. During a session entitled the 
Prehistory of Southwestern Ontario, a number of Chapter members presented 
papers concerning archaeological resource conservation. Jim Keron gave the 
following talk, which we invite our readers to peruse and comment upon: 


THE ROLE OF THE AMATEUR ARCHAEOLOGIST 
JAMES KERON 


Before elaborating on the role of an amateur archaeologist, I 
should define what I consider is encompassed by the term, since it should 
not be used so loosely as to mean any person with an interest in prehistoric 
or historic artifacts. An amateur archaeologist is a person who earns his 
or her living outside the field, but who has acquired the skills and accepts 
the tenets of the discipline of archaeology, thus involving themselves with 
a professional attitude. An amateur accepts the responsibility to systematically 
collect, catalogue, record and report his/her findings. They also recognize 
the fact that the importance of an artifact lies not in its aesthetic qualities, 
but in the cultural context in which it was found. That is, the value is not 
in the artifact, but in the exact location in which it was found. 


As an example of how a seemingly innocuous find can later attain 
importance, I can relate an experience which I recently had. One year a 
scraper was picked up and its location recorded by taking sightings on two 
fence posts with a Brunton Compass. The following summer, another scraper 
was found and similarly recorded. The latter scraper created some interest, 
as it was made from Collingwood chert, which was used almost exclusively by 
Paleo Indians. The next year a Paleo Indian site was located about a quarter 
mile away and produced a complete fluted point, fragments of another fluted 
point, and a channel flake. During a subsequent search through the material 
which had been recovered and catalogued previously from the first site, a 
scraper of Collingwood chert was noted. It was the aforementioned one found 
two years previously and it proved to come from within ten feet of the second 
scraper. As the latter was manufactured from another chert type which is 
rare in the vicinity (Selkirk chert), this seemed to indicate that we had 
a second small Paleo Indian work station. The point is that without the 
careful location documentation for each artifact, an important Paleo Indian 
site would not have been identified, and a major portion of the data on 
Paleo Indian use of the area would have been missed. 


Obviously, an amateur archaeologist as defined is not a "pot 
hunter" - an individual who scavanges sites for the thrill of discovering 
nice artifacts, and in the process destroys valuable associations of these 


tools, while simply adding his finds to an already large collection or worse, 
trading them with other pot hunters. It also excludes what I call the 
"collector". Such a person often collects artifacts with the best intentions, 
a genuine interest in the past and may even donate most of their material to 
museums, but then fail to document their material and report it. The net 
result in this case is the same as with the pot-hunter. The cultural context 
of the artifact is lost. 


There are four primary roles that an amateur archaeologist can play 
These include assisting in archaeological resource conservation, support of 
institutions such as museums, problem-oriented research, and public education. 


Of all these, by far the most critical today is conservation. 
Sites are being destroyed at a tremendous rate, not only by urban development 
and rural construction projects, but also by intensive farming practices. 
The size of farm machinery has increased dramatically in the past twenty 
years and this machinery cuts deeper into the soil than ever before. It E 
is in the area of conservation that amateurs can make their most important 
contribution and are probably in a better position than the professional to 
do so. 


The first conservation priority must be the location of sites. 
Despite the population density of Southern Ontario and public interest in 
archaeology, there is a severe lack of information on site distributions. 
Recently, I registered the first site in a Borden area which includes a 
major portion of the City of London. 


The second critical conservation priority includes the monitoring 
of earth disturbance activity in the area of the site. Registration in 
itself does not protect a site. This can only be accomplished by someone 
who knows the importance of the site and keeps a watch on it. Our Chapter 
was involved recently in a rescue excavation project brought about by this 
type of monitoring; in this case, by our past president Charlie Nixon on the 
Force site. 


Site discovery and monitoring can best be accomplished by amateurs 
through specializing in a limited geographical area. Once an area is selected 
they should then become familiar with the topography, the people and the 


archaeological sites in this area. They then develop a network of informants 
who can report site locations to them and warn of potential site destruction. 
How this network is built is not important, but it must be developed if 
effectove monitoring is to take place. 


Such specialization in one geographical area leads into the second 
role, in that the amateur can act as a resource person to institutions and 
agencies engaged in problem-oriented research. To function in this role, it 
is necessary to know the research interests of these groups, since what might 
be "junk" to one could be an important discovery to the next. The amateur 
with a network of contacts can also muster local manpower to aid in small 
scale testing and excavations by the institutions or agencies. 


The third area where amateurs can make a contribution is in 
undertaking problem-oriented research themselves. While this is normally 
the field of research institutions, an amateur can undertake any project for 
which they have the skills, time and resources. An example of this can be 
drawn from the London area, where Brian Deller has put Southern Ontario on 
the North American map with regard to Paleo Indian research. 


Another area of problem-oriented research where an amateur might 
make considerable impact is in the little studied Archaic period, which 
covers 7000 years of Ontario prehistory. Archaic sites are usually small 
enough that a qualified amateur could be licensed to excavate and report 
on them, thus making a major contribution to local prehistory. 


The final role of an amateur is shared with everyone who would 
aspire to the title of archaeologist - that is, education of the public. 
Here we must "Spread the gospel" on the need for conservation of archaeological 
resources. Sites can only be located and monitored successfully through the 
support of an educated public who will phone the local amateur or institution 
when a site is discovered or in danger of destruction. There are just not 
enough amateurs and professionals to successfully monitor the province. 
An amateur can also help educate by converting collectors from their bad 
practices ("pot hunters" are by definition incorrigible), and also by 
working with small local museums to help them upgrade their presentation 
of artifact collections. 


Thank you. 


“CALENDAR OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVENTS 


November 3 : Shards II - Iroquots Pottery Conference 
at the Rochester Museum and Science Center. 


November 9-11 : Eastern States Archaeological Federation Conference 
at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


